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Reflections on the Coronation 


NE cannot help being stirred by the great inter- 

est shown by the American people in the 
Coronation of Elizabeth II. The press, the radio, 
television all have responded to what is evidently 
a popular demand. Old Puritan prejudices about 
elaborate pageantry, old inherited prejudices about 
the evil designs of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, new political prejudices based on the notion 
that the present administration in London, like its 
Labor predecessor, is intent upon selling out to 
Russia in return for some profitable trade, all these 
and many minor prejudices seem in the main to be 
forgotten during the week in which these “reflec- 
tions” are written. 

There are many obvious reasons for this interest. 
There is the human delight in the vast pageantry. 
There is the sentimental interest in the destiny of 
this one young woman, who in spite of all the 
ancient trappings of royalty has remained a whole- 
some, genuine kind of person, a real mother, a loyal 
and affectionate wife. There is a bit of curiosity, too, 
in that strange thing, the British Constitution. The 
orb, the sceptre, the sword are put in this young 
woman’s hands; the sacred oil anoints her, sets her 
apart ; all the attributes of power are in her hands, 
and yet it is after all Winston Churchill in Britain, 
other Prime Ministers through the Commonwealth, 
including Nehru and Malan, of races which hated 
and fought her ancestors who wield the power these 
symbols represent. 


But to those of us who are deeply concerned with 
religious problems it has been especially interesting 
to note that the press, the radio and television have 
all emphasized constantly that the Coronation is 
primarily a religious ceremony. The Queen is “con- 
secrated” for her task as ruler. The actual ceremony 
is embedded in the Communion Office of the Church 
of England. That has been made clear but it has not 
been so widely noted that the Coronation ceremony 
itself carries not only the memories of the days 
when the sovereign did really rule, but the mark of 
important factors in the gradual evolution of the 
present monarchy. The anointing which of course 
looks back to Israel was revived during the tem- 
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pestuous days in which Europe was trying to get 
itself stabilized after the breakup of the Roman 
Empire. The Visigoths in Spain in the 6th century 
used it, but probably more important for Western 
Europe in establishing the rite was the anointing of 
Pepin of France by the Pope in 751. The rite did 
not symbolize the Divine Right of kings. That was 
a later doctrine. It recognized power and authority 
already gained and blessed it. Today in Britain the 
authority and the power are purely moral and 
spiritual. The religious significance is no longer 
intermingled with the political. Another interesting 
change which has much history behind it but is no 
longer associated with bitter political differences lies 
in the phrase, Defender of the Faith, part of the 
long succession of titles of the newly-crowned queen. 
The title was conferred by the Pope upon Henry 
VIII, a tribute to his staunch orthodoxy in the book 
in which he defended the Faith against Luther. The 
faith which Elizabeth II vows to defend is that 
enshrined in the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England! 

The entire ceremony suggests to Americans, so 
impatient in their approach to most of the problems 
of life, the fact that while “history moves,” it moves 
slowly when it touches the deep issues of life and 
death. Russia is Communist but in its heart of 
hearts it is still the Russia of the Czars. We have 
entered the atomic age in technology. Fifty years 
has made a Big Change, as Mr. Allen has so delight- 
fully and ominously described it, in our daily habits 
but Senator Taft still thinks we can “go it alone” 
and some of his colleagues seem to agree in their 
thinking with those Americans whom Dickens found 
so entertaining. 


There is, however, one other aspect of the Corona- 
tion which should catch the attention and thought 
of American Christians. What happened in West- 
minster Abbey could happen only where Church and 
State are bound together or where (not as in Amer- 
ica) practically all the people belong to one Church. 
We must recognize that while we would not, if we 
could, unite Church and State again, we suffer defi- 
nite losses by the separation. We do inaugurate a 





president, after a prayer has been offered. He takes 
his oath on a Bible; and in January the President 
touched our hearts by beginning his inaugural with 
the offering of a prayer of his own. We open 
Congress with a prayer. We have prayers in most 
legislative bodies; but that is as far as we can go. 
What it means is that these prayers and the oath on 
the Bible are added to a civil ceremony. The prayers 
and the oath are not embedded in what is essentially 
a profoundly religious occasion. Whatever pageant- 
ry there may be is secular. Whatever suggestion 
we have of the long reaches of history is secular. 
Whatever sense of the unity of the people is cen- 
tered in the flag. Indeed for many Americans today 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag probably repre- 
sents the highest reach of loyalty which they can 
attain. That is like the convinced Communist with 
his materialist philosophy. “The stars in their 
courses” fight for him. 

This is no plea for “establishing” religion. It 
is a reminder that we have lost something by this 
separation of Church and State; and it raises the 
question whether our American Protestantism can- 
not move more rapidly in recognizing the value of 
that sense of the corporateness of religion which 
has been part of religion’s life from primitive times. 
The proper sacrifices were offered to the gods. It 
was assumed that the action was done for all the 


people. It is not likely that all the streets of 
Keats’ “little town” were “emptied of their people” 
as the priest led the garlanded heifer to the sac- 
rifice; but the priest was acting for all those peo- 
ple. During the Ages of Faith of which we of 
Toynbee’s Post-Christian world hear so much to- 
day, if religious statistics could have been taken to 
determine how large a proportion of the people 
were really in conscious personal commitment to 
God, the results might be somewhat startling. But 
what they had very definitely was an atmosphere 
which recognized God as sovereign in the community. 

The priest acted for all the people of his parish 
area; the bishop for all the people of his diocese. 
In our local and national councils we need to create 
something of that conviction that we are acting for 
the whole community, not just for the Churches and 
people represented at a particular service; and we 
need to see that the community understands what we 
are doing. Individual commitments and real con- 
versions are the heart of the Christianizing process ; 
but the creation of the “atmosphere of God” is like- 
wise vital. It was the British Commonwealth of 
Nations which consecrated the Queen for her task, 
not the Church of England that little fragment of it 
which actually officiated at the ceremony. 

Bia F- 


Anxiety, Despair and Faith 


WILLIAM H. KIRKLAND 


HE Christian Gospel is an eternal message, yet 
the preacher and the theologian are always sum- 
moned to proclaim that eternal Word in a par- 
ticular age, to particular people, faced with particu- 
lar problems. Therefore, it is never irrelevant to 
search for the prevailing moods of people in con- 
temporary life and to probe for the questions that 
they recognize as immediate and urgent. Rollo May, 
describing ours as the “age of anxiety,” is one among 
many interpreters who has pointed to the relevance 
of some of the dominant motifs in existentialism in 
understanding the spirit of “post-modern” man. 
By way of adding a bit of concrete evidence from 
a campus situation to support the accuracy of this 
latter interpretation, it may be of interest to describe 
the effects of a Conference on Religion that was 
held at Vassar College a few weeks ago. The Con- 
ference had been planned for a year, but the theme, 
“Anxiety, Despair, and Faith: The Search for Mean- 
ing in Life,” was finally approved only after months 
of suggestion, criticism, and discussion. Even then, 
there were some who felt that the theme was overly 


somber and pessimistic—that it did not accurately 
gauge the present thinking of students. As one 
healthy-minded student put it, “What is despair? 
I’m certain I don’t know what it is, and I don’t 
know any students who are in that state.” 

The real mood the theme aimed at, however, was 
expressed strikingly and poignantly by an editorial 
in the University of Rochester student newspaper 
in February. Written by a male student, the editorial 
was arrestingly entitled “Which Way Out?” and said 
in part: 

The college student of today is a frustrated in- 
dividual. . . . He must face the dread of military 
service, of death from war, violence—to return 
experienced in the methods of fighting after three 
or four more years (or never) to begin learning 
the methods of living. If he chooses to run from the 
face of war by becoming ‘essential’ he attains a 
greater frustration—that caused by a continual 
running, running from the dread in the back of 
his mind, and sticking to jobs that may or may 
not hold interest for him. .. . For the exceptional 
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student, the intellectual, . . . the path of frustra- 

tion leads to a retreat from the dread by attain- 

ing higher and greater knowledge—by becoming 

a professional student. . . . Where is the escape 

channel then if the student finds the same feeling, 

frustration, dread in every direction—in the 
actual military where the fear becomes reality, 
in the ‘essential’ industry, or in studious graduate 
retreat where the fear is sometimes worse than 
the reality? The student sees no other way and 
with this little hope for the future, attains a cynical 
outlook. . . . With little but anxiety as to the path 
of the immediate graduate’s future, students will 
have this attitude. There is no solution; this is 
but a partial explanation for the feelings of a col- 
lege student body who must graduate some day— 

and graduate to what? (The Campus, Feb. 6, 

1953.) 

The problem of this anxious and despairing mood 
was the one to which the four prominent theologians 
who had been invited to our campus addressed them- 
selves: Dr. Julian N. Hartt (Methodist), Dr. Will 
Herberg (Jewish), Dr. John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
(Roman Catholic), and Dr. J. V. Langmead Casser- 
ley (Anglican). For three days, in major addresses, 
in smaller discussion groups, in a panel discussion, 
and in class room lectures, these younger theologians 
(all are in their 40’s) deftly related the insights of 
their vital points of view within the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition to this issue. 


In discussing the meaning of anxiety, Dr. Murray 
and Dr. Casserley reminded us that anxiety is no 
new phenomenon in human experience. Existential- 
ism is much older than the school of thought bearing 
that name, and a basic anxiety has always been an 
element in the experience of men, no matter how 
liberal and optimistic the “climate of opinion” in the 
particular age in which they lived. So even though 
this aspect of “man as a problem to himself” is much 
in the forefront of contemporary life, we are not 
dealing with something that the generations before 
Kierkegaard knew nothing about. 

Dr. Herberg and Dr. Hartt were more inclined to 
underscore the peculiar forms and manifestations of 
the anxiety and discontent that modern man feels. 
Agreeing that existential anxiety is an irreducible 
and inescapable fact in man’s experience because it 
is a concomitant of human freedom (man has him- 
self on his hands in any age), Dr. Herberg assessed 
the depth and pervasiveness of this disquietude as 
representing a new and critical problem. By and 
large, the youth of our time have received no heri- 
tage of faith, either Biblical or secular. Dr. Hartt, in 
describing our generation as the “children of dis- 
content,” reminded us that we are the sons and 
daughters of those who staged an open revolt against 
everything traditional, including faith and morality. 
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And when this is seen against the larger background 
of what has happened in our culture, we have a new 
grasp of the seriousness of the problem. The refuta- 
tion of the Idea of Progress, that pivotal dogma of 
Western Culture in its more recent history, has re- 
sulted in a collapse of the world-view that had given 
meaning and relevance to the struggles of men in 
those centuries. And for the vast majority this 
collapse of an inadequate world-view, representing 
as it did the distortion and secularization of a Chris- 
tian Weltanschauung, has not been replaced by a 
more authentic Biblical faith or by any other. Thus, 
the youth of today, in particular, are exposed to all 
the powerful pressures described by the student 
editorial at precisely the time when they are least 
prepared to meet them creatively. Instead of a uni- 
fying, energizing faith in the heart, there is only a 
hollow, enervating skepticism. 

No one of the four men was content with a mere 
analysis of anxiety and despair. Each in his own way 
made a forceful witness to the fact and eternal 
relevancy of God’s Revelation to man. And the most 
obvious conclusion one could draw from the total 
impact of the four theologians was that they estab- 
lished communication with the students in a remark- 
ably effective way. They were able to penetrate the 
customary barrier of apathy and indifference to re- 
ligion, and to touch what is apparently one of the 
tingling nerve centers of student feeling. The most 
convincing indication of this came in the last meet- 
ing, an informal gathering where students were in- 
vited to put their questions freely and directly to the 
individual speakers. Here it was obvious that some 
were no longer merely attracted by the profound in- 
sights that were so new and fascinating to them. The 
masks of objectivity were taken off, and the preten- 
sions of a merely philosophical interest were 
dropped. More than one began to ask, though the 
formulation of the question varied, “How can J find 
faith in God?” As one of the students summarized 
it later, “I think these discussions really enabled us 
to clear away the confusions and get down to this 
one fundamental question.” 

Our experience here, then, would seem to con- 
tribute more evidence in support of the claim that 
ours is an “age of anxiety”; further, that this mood 
of anxiety and despair is increasingly affecting the 
students of our time. The effectiveness of the Con- 
ference speakers in pursuing this particular theme 
would also suggest that some of the basic motifs of 
existentialism provide effective components of a 
natural theology, and as such, can be strategically 
employed in engaging many of the people of our 
time in serious conversation about the true human 
situation. 


To be sure, natural theology, even when couched 
in the vivid, pulsating, highly emotional terms of 











existentialism, is still natural theology. At best, it 
provides only a prolegomenon to faith. It is not faith, 
nor does it create faith in the Living God. Faith is 
created not by the thunderous criticisms hurled 
down by the despairing critics of culture; nor even 
by the flashing and discerning insights of preachers 
and theologians; but by the Living Spirit of God. 
Yet to know something about the spiritual location 
of the multitudes of non-believers, to know that 
they are vulnerable to one complex of problems 
rather than another, is never irrelevant to the task 
of the Christian witness. And where this insight can 


be used effectively, it actually intensifies the necessity 
for positive proclamation. To those who have ad- 
vanced to the very threshold of faith, and who ask, 
“How can J find God?” we can and must do what 
these four visitors to our campus did so earnestly : 
bear witness that God has revealed Himself in 
history, and invite these inquiring ones to expose 
their awakening interest more fully to the light of 
this Revelation. To the eyes of faith, their very de- 
sire for personal communion with God is evidence 
that God’s seeking love is already at work in their 
hearts. 


Economic Freedom and the Golden Rule 


ALICE S. CARY, M.D. 


N a recent speech at the annual luncheon of the 

Associated Press our new Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, George M. Humphrey, mentioned the impor- 
tance of the Golden Rule in relation to economic 
freedom. ‘‘The Golden Rule still is fundamental in 
human relations. . . . If the American people really 
want stability . . . they must exercise self-restraint 
from making quick turns to the detriment of others, 
and promote in every way possible the long-term 
thinking and planning that is for the ultimate good 
of all the people.” As I read these words, I recalled 
a statement made a year ago at a meeting of the 
Laymen’s and Laywomen’s Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches to the effect that “com- 
petition leads to the practice of the Golden Rule.” 
How ironic it is that certain lay leaders of the 
Church should be advocating free enterprise as basic 
to the practice of a Christian ethical principle, while 
a more secular leader in business and government 
urges that a Christian idea is necessary to keep eco- 
nomic freedom from going beyond its safe confines. 
Why are we Christian laymen represented by 
committee members who seem to take their busi- 
nesses more seriously than they do their Christianity ? 
There should be no room for Christian leaders who 
make economic principles basic to ethical ideas and 
practices. Furthermore, the self-righteousness that 
such claims imply is certainly incompatible with true 
Christian humility. As Mr. Humphrey indicated, 
competition guided by the Golden Rule may lead to 
cooperation ; but how can competition, a human ac- 
tivity, lead unaided to so noble a principle as the 
Golden Rule? 

Perhaps there can be a natural transition from 
“fair competition” to cooperation among the busi- 
nesses of only one country (although there have 
been some supposedly legitimate business enterprises 
which can hardly be called fair to all concerned). But 
international competition raises another problem— 
one which Mr. Humphrey did not seem to have in 
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mind, since he was speaking about financial stability 
for all the American people. From this vantage 
point in a land across the Pacific, I should like to 
call on Christian laymen, and especially Christians 
in business and public affairs, to consider the inter- 
national consequences of their acts. Are we Ameri- 
cans really applying the Golden Rule in the areas of 
international trade and foreign affairs? Theoretical- 
ly we wish to see the recovery of the free world, ani 
we expect great things of this recovery as a bulwark 
against communism. But are we willing to make the 
sacrifices implied in the Golden Rule in order to 
advance this recovery? 

During the war, trade was necessarily curtailed, 
so several new businesses were started in the United 
States. Certain countries which are now regaining 
economic and industrial health are in a position to re- 
new the trading by which they previously survived— 
independent of our aid. But instead of being grate- 
ful and cheering them on, we urge Congress to pro- 
tect our own industries by raising the tariffs on such 
items as Danish cheese, Dutch tulip bulbs, Japanese 
canned tuna fish. We are both scornful and afraid 
of cheap Japanese toys, and seemingly of Japanese 
labor. The passage of the Walter-McCarran bill was 
but a token measure which made it quite evident that 
Orientals are still not welcome in the United States. 
It is good news that this bill is to be reconsidered. 
May Congress act on it this time with more goodwill 
than fear and prejudice. 

Here in Japan it is quite apparent that the Japanese 
people were on the whole grateful for and learned 
much from our relatively lenient occupation and 
peace treaty. Now that they are on their own, they 
must trade or die. They were under the impression 
that the United States was going to continue to take 
an interest in their economic welfare, not by charity 
but by establishing favorable trade conditions. They 
are now realizing that any help we offer is chiefly 
for selfish reasons. The communists have, of course, 
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been telling them this all along; until recently not 
too many people, especially in commerce and in- 
dustry, have been listening to the communists. Now 
they are beginning to. Moreover, for very practical 
reasons many Japanese businessmen are pointing out 
to their government that trade with Red China is be- 
coming increasingly necessary as trade with the west 
is being made increasingly difficult. 

International competition has more far-reaching 
consequences than competition within a country. And 
some of these consequences are terribly tragic, 
humanly speaking, although they may not lie within 
the realm of business ethics. We could not expect 
an American whose highest concern was with his 
own business to be worried about the plight of thou- 
sands of foreigners whom he has never seen. But 
certainly we should be able to expect a Christian 
American—if he takes his Christianity seriously—to 
be concerned with the far-reaching consequences of 
his actions, to weigh the results of his choices, and 
with God’s help, to try to make decisions for the 
greater good, all the while realizing that no human 
being can make a completely good choice or avoid 
causing some suffering. This is very naive, un- 
doubtedly, from the point of view of economic 
theory. But some of the speakers at last year’s lay- 
men’s committee meeting were certainly equally 
naive, ethically speaking, to assume that whatever 
advances business naturally advances human welfare. 
In looking towards a Christian principle to restrain 
extreme economic freedom, Mr. Humphrey is much 
less naive. 

Let me illustrate with a true parable the tragic 
effects that can follow even the best possible humay 
choices. A man works as a janitor in a large school. 
He has a wife and four children with whom he cheer- 
fully lives in two rooms, each 10 feet square. Re- 
cently they received an urgent telegram from the 
wife’s mother, who, because of severe heart trouble, 
could no longer take care of herself. The janitor 
brought her to his tiny house, gave her half a room, 
and called a doctor. After listening to her heart and 
lungs, the doctor suspected far-advanced tubercu- 
losis rather than heart disease. And x-ray confirmed 
the suspicion — both lungs extensively diseased, a 
third of one lung gone. There was no hope for a 
cure, but it was essential that she be removed from 
her four little grandchildren. It took three days of 
telephoning and searching to find a hospital bed for 
her; meantime the children stayed with neighbors. 
When the old lady was taken to the hospital she 
turned against her daughter in rage, cursing her 
and accusing her of abandoning her to die. She re- 
fused to eat, and three days later she died, alone, 
terrified, in wrath against her own family, who were 
called but arrived too late. 

Could there be a more tragic death? And it was 
a needlessly tragic death, for if the doctor had not 
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insisted on sending her away, she could have lived on 
somewhat happily as her grandchildren romped 
around her and her daughter waited on her. She 
would not have died alone, feeling rejected, unloved, 
angry and frightened. It is not pleasant for the doc- 
tor to think of that case. I know, for I am the doctor. 

Yet it would have been wrong to let her stay on 
and infect those little children. To protect them was 
good; to condemn an old woman to die with hate, 
anger, and terror in her heart was certainly bad. I 
cannot forgive myself, even though I know that my 
intentions were “good,” ethically speaking, and my 
decision was “right,” medically speaking. Still I must 
bear the responsibility. Only God can forgive me, 
and I know that He has. He did long ago when He 
died on a cross. 


If a doctor who, in this particular case, had no 
motive except healing and preventing misery, can 
cause such tragedy, how can people in other occu- 
pations believe that every one of their acts and deci- 
sions is good? How can they engage in campaigns 
and circulate pamphlets defending themselves as 
righteous crusaders ? No, we cannot be self-righteous. 
Even our most well-intentioned acts and decisions 
may have tragic consequences. The best we can do 
is to consider those consequences and with God’s 
help choose those actions and make those decisions 
which have the least tragic outcome for God’s chil- 
dren. And as we think of God’s children, let us be 
freed from the all-too-human tendency to consider 
only those we know, or those who are “our variety 
of people.” Let us include, rather, the whole world. 

The high principle embodied in the Golden Rule 
exists in several religions and ethical systems. But 
when we read it in its context in Luke, we realize 
how much farther we Christians are asked to go: 


Give to every man that asketh of thee; and of 
him that taketh away thy goods ask them not 
again. And as ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise. For if ye love 
them which love you, what thank have ye? for 
sinners also love those that love them. And if ye 
do good to them which do good to you, what thank 
have ye? for sinners also do even the same. And 
if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, 
what thank have ye? for sinners also lend to 
sinners, to receive as much again. But love ye your 
enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
again; and your reward shall be great, and ye shall 
be the children of the Highest: for he is kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil. Be ye therefore 
merciful, as your Father also is merciful. 


Let us not self-righteously assume that we are 
living by the Golden Rule, even when we live up to 
the ethical standards of our professions. The Golden 
Rule demands more than that. And Christianity de- 
mands even more than the Golden Rule! So let us 











not ask our ministers to applaud and glorify our 
professions. Let us rather beseech them to educate 
us in the Biblical truths and insights. Let us implore 
them to shine the light of Christ’s teachings onto 
our lives so that we may clearly see our shortcom- 
ings. Let us ask their help as we repent of our sins 
and failings—our individual failures and those of the 


The World Church 


Fairfield Attacks 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Law 


Philadelphia, Pa., (NCC) — Americans must have 
a change of heart and mind before the injustices of the 
McCarran-Walter immigration law can be corrected, Dr. 
Wynn C. Fairfield, director of Church World Service, 
told a public forum here tonight. He urged his listeners 
to go all-out in support of pending legislation to admit 
240,000 refugees to this country, as advocated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Asserting that the 1952 McCarran Act reflected old 
prejudices and false assumptions about foreign nation- 
alities, Dr. Fairfield said changes would not be easy 
because “the Act probably reflects the present public 
mood.” 

“As a people,” the church leader told the meeting at 
the Solis-Cohen School, “we are full of prejudices, dis- 
likes and distrusts against people with different lan- 
guages, facial characteristics, political views and social 
and economic status. The necessary change of heart 
will be quicker,” he continued, “if the leaders of our 
American churches and synagogues point up the re- 
ligious and moral implications of present attitudes.” 

Dr. Fairfield conceded that the immigration law is 
not all bad. The principle of discriminating against 
Orientals has been removed, he said, though Asiatic 
quotas are kept small. The Act also brings into one code 
all past laws, and it simplifies naturalization by eliminat- 
ing the need of first papers. 

Citing its faults, however, Dr. Fairfield declared that 
injustices of old quota systems remain, with northern 
Europeans favored over those from southern Europe 
whose need to emigrate is greater. The McCarran Act 
also places new restrictions on immigrants and resident 
aliens, excludes educators from the non-quota status 
they formerly enjoyed and subjects visitors and perma- 
nent residents to humiliation. 

U. S. immigration laws will improve, Dr. Fairfield 
concluded, if Americans will stand behind the immigra- 
tion policy declaration recently issued by representatives 
of the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths. The State- 
ment called for laws which will welcome new immi- 
grants without racial, national, religious or other dis- 
crimination, and assures them the basic rights guaran- 
teed to all citizens. 

Under Dr. Fairfield’s direction, Church World Serv- 
ice — a department of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.—has assisted 60,000 
refugees to resettle in the U. S. since World War II. 
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society in which we live as responsible members. 
May our ministers be able to assure us of God’s con- 
tinuing love and His forgiveness of all who truly 
repent and return to Him. And, with God’s help 
may Christian ministers and laymen work together 
to show the transforming and regenerating power 
of the Gospel in human lives and in human society. 


: News and Notes 


His department also acts as a church-supported relief 
and rehabilitation agency, sending tons of clothing and 
foodstuffs annually to critical areas overseas. 


U. S. Lutherans Give Nearly Half 
Of $8,500,000 Inter-Church Aid 


Geneva, Switzerland, (NLC) — U. S. Lutherans, 
through Lutheran World Action and Lutheran World 
Relief, supplied $3,733,628, or 43.5 per cent of known 
inter-church aid gifts to European churches during 
1952, according to a “Year-End Report” prepared here 
by the World Council of Churches. 

(This was a major portion of some $5,770,455 given 
through Lutheran World Action and Lutheran World 
Relief for world-wide needs during 1952.) 


Total known inter-church aid gifts from all sources 
amounted to $8,506,945, according to the WCC report, 
and included cash and contributed goods sent to Europe 
by churches in the United States, Australia, Britain, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, 
New Zealand, Norway, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 

Over half of this total was spent to aid refugees in 
Europe (including $1,316,000 in funds and most of 
$4,349,000 worth of goods), with another $1,453,104 
spent for various inter-church aid projects; $128,000 
for leadership exchanges ; $88,000 for evangelism, litera- 
ture, youth and health projects; $80,000 for staff serv- 
ices; and $906,986 in aid granted to “orphaned missions” 
of European societies. 

American churches supplied $7,333,628, or 86 per cent 
of the grand total, with Lutheran World Action gifts 
amounting to slightly more than half this figure. U. S. 
denominations contributing to the inter-church aid pro- 
gram included, Baptist, Brethren, Congregational, Dis- 
ciples, Evangelical and Reformed, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Reformed, and vari- 
ous others giving through Church World Service. 

Of some $771,000 given for aid to refugees and church 
projects in Germany, $435,000, or 56 per cent, was 
provided by U. S. Lutherans through Lutheran World 
Action. Other LWA aid included $27,488 to Yugoslavia 
(or 29 per cent of cash gifts sent to that country) ; and 
corresponding assistance sent to aid churches in Austria, 
Italy and France. 

Lutheran World Action also financed 80 per cent of 
all aid provided for orphaned missions during 1952, 
granting $279,000 for this work, while the International 
Missionary Council and several European churches sup- 
plied the balance. 
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Of some 4,400 tons of contributed food, clothing and 
other supplies sent to Europe, Lutheran World Relief 
provided a third of the total, or 1,455 tons. The balance 
was given by Church World Service and churches in 
Britain, Canada, Denmark, Holland, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. 

In aid for refugees, the Lutheran World Federation 
aided 7,800 homeless people to leave Europe to resettle 
in new homes overseas, with the World Council of 
Churches assisting a further 10,064. Lutheran World 
Action provided more than half of some $860,000 spent 
by churches to provide pastoral care, welfare, counsel- 
ling, emigration and other services for refugees around 
the globe. 

In a summary statement, the report said, “When we 
say that at least $8,500,000 in cash, food, clothing, medi- 
caments and other resources were gathered and given 
in 1952, we dare not register pride. Too much suffering 
and church needs went unmet. 

“What matters is that the practical results of Chris- 
tian solidarity in 1952 do give cause for thanksgiving: 
churches did act together, did share resources and in- 
formation, did give and receive as members of the one 
Church of Jesus Christ.” 


World Council Schedules 
European Work Camps 


Geneva (RNS)—A schedule of 19 work camps it will 
sponsor in Europe this summer was issued here by the 
youth department of the World Council of Churches. 

The projects will accommodate more than 600 young 
Protestants from the U. S. and other countries who will 
engage in practical construction work to meet a par- 
ticular human need. The work will range from re- 
modeling an Alpine chalet for the French Protestant 
Student Movement to reconstruction activities in the 
flooded areas of the Netherlands. 

Two special work camp projects in Germany and one 
in the Netherlands for youth leaders, ministers and 
adults also will be held under the youth department’s 
auspices, the announcement said. 

In addition, the World Council department said, more 
than 30 religious organizations are planning summer 
work camps in various parts of Europe under their own 
auspices but open to applicants of other denominations. 

Among these, it listed seven projects in Germany and 
two in Austria sponsored by the Brethren Service Com- 
mittee; three in the Netherlands, two in Austria and 
one in Germany by the Mennonite Central Committee ; 
one in Italy by the Waldensian Church and one in 
Scotland under the direction of the Scottish Ecumenical 
Youth Council. 


Communist Organ Modifies 
Attack on Junge Gemeinde 


Berlin (RNS)—TIn a surprise move, Junge Welt, of- 
ficial organ of the East German Communist youth move- 
ment, said that “some local units” of the Junge Ge- 
meinde, Evangelical youth organization, are “exclusive- 
ly religious in character and do not engage in agitation 
or espionage.” 
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This modification in the paper’s attitude was attributed 
here to “orders from above.” Several Communist leaders 
reportedly have criticized the bitter campaign waged 
against the Protestant youth organization. 

Walter Ulbricht, East German Youth Affairs Min- 
ister, is said to have opposed the tactics used against 
the Junge Gemeinde and warned Communist leaders 
against making ““exaggerated” charges. 

Church spokesmen here said they had learned that 
Premier Otto Grotewohl had admitted to a group of 
“progressive” Evangelical clergymen that the expulsion 
of students from schools for refusing to renounce the 
Junge Gemeinde was “too drastic” a step. 

Observers here speculated that world resentment 
against the anti-Church drive may have induced Com- 
munist leaders to soft-pedal these attacks. 

In this connection, Church Affairs Minister Otte 
Nuscke recently told National Front leaders that “we 
have the obligation of always considering what the long- 
range effect of our actions will be.” 


Three Church Groups to Hear 
Bishop Lilje on Visit to U. S. 


New York (NLC)—Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hannover, 
Germany, president of the Lutheran World Federation. 
will speak before three church groups during his visit 
to the United States from June 20 to July 15. 

The Lutheran leader is scheduled to address the 42nd 
general convention of the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod in Houston, Texas, on June 22; the 15th annual 
Lutheran Youth Conference of the Augustana Luther 
League in Boston, Mass., June 24-28; and the 15th bien- 
nial International Convention of the Young People’s 
Luther League of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Moorehead, Minn., July 1-5. 

While here, Bishop Lilje will also visit a cousin Ralph 
H. Lilje, who conducts a shoe store in Carbondale, Pa., 
and a friend, Dr. Paul Leo, a member of the faculty of 
Wartburg Theological Seminary in Dubuque, Ia. 

One of Germany’s outstanding spiritual leaders, 
Bishop Lilje spent a year in prison in 1944-45 because 
of the opposition to Nazism. He is vice chairman of 
the Evangelical Church in Germany, a federation of 
Protestant Churches in Germany, and a member of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 

Bishop Lilje’s last visit to the U. S. was in 1948. 


Church World Service 
Aids Korea’s Needy 


New York (NCC)—The world’s most acutely dis- 
tressed area today is Korea; and Korea’s greatest need 
of the hour is food. This is the conclusion drawn by 
Dr. Arnold Vaught, associate director of Church World 
Service, after an exhaustive, on-the-spot survey of the 
church-supported relief activities in Asia and the Near 
Fast. 

Dr. Vaught, who handles Asian relief programs for 
the agency—a department of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A.—toured distress 
areas in twelve countries from Japan to Lebanon, dur- 
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ing a four-month, globe-circling trip that began last 
January. 

The emergency care problems in India, Pakistan and 
the Arab refugee centers of the Near East, Dr. Vaught 
stated, are nearly as critical as those in Korea. Ac- 
cordingly, Church World Service has sent more than 
one million pounds of food and clothing to these areas 
in the first four months of this year. “But half again as 
much went to Korea alone,” he said, “because there is 
no other emergency to compare with the one facing the 
people of that war-torn land.” 

Citing examples of human suffering in Korea, Dr. 
Vaught described the tragic status of the wives and 
children of more than 400 Korean Christian pastors 
killed or kidnapped by the Communists since the war 
began. “We are doing all we can for them,” he said, 
“especially the widows. Eighty of them are now organ- 
ized in a sewing project that makes uniforms under 
contract to the South Korean government.” 

While emergency shipments of food and clothing are 
getting top priority now, Church World Service is 
already engaged in longer-range rehabilitation projects 
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and is planning more. Hundreds of civilian amputees 
are getting care and being restored to useful ways of 
living, said Dr. Vaught. Child care will be expanded 
under a new program of supervision and training on the 
scene under agency guidance. Some Korean farmers 
are getting cash loans to rebuild and replant their 
broken acres. 

The church relief executive paid tribute to other 
agencies sharing the top-heavy load in Korea. “All of 
them, government and voluntary, church and secular, 
are striving to keep up with the task,” he declared. “By 
and large they’re making few mistakes, achieving much 
with inadequate supplies and personnel. The work will 
have to go on for years after the war is finished,” he 
added. 

Dr. Vaught further pointed out that the Communists 
have been totally unable to stir up any sympathy for 
themselves or their cause in Korea. “Except for 
guerillas, I do not believe there is one Communist 
south of the battle line,” he stated. “This cannot be 
said for other areas in the East,” he continued. “Some 
of the hungry people of India are slowly being infected 
by Communist propaganda subsidized by Moscow. The 
Chinese Communists are striving with some success to 
make friends for their regime all over Asia and Indo- 
nesia. In the Near East, disaffected Arab refugees, 
while not accepting Communist doctrine, are bitter about 
the policies of the West.” 


Referring to U. S. government aid programs in 
the East, Dr. Vaught declared them essential. They 
must carry the great burden in the struggle, he said, 
but voluntary agency programs are also of vital im- 
portance. “There is no psychological or spiritual sub- 
stitute for giving, for directly sharing,” he stated. 
“Moreover, voluntary agencies are flexible; they can 
experiment and point the way for official agencies.” Dr. 
Vaught stressed that the churches must continue emer- 
gency relief where needed and also do more to help 
people help themselves. “Such service means the dif- 
ference between life and death for millions of people. 
Unlike government aid,” he concluded, “church supplies 
and programs are offered without ‘political strings’ and 
are received as the heart-felt offerings of a Christian 
America.” 
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